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A WESTERN FARMER'S VIEW. 

A delegate returned from the Paris Peace Cmgress at 
a public meeting in Boston called for some nineteenth 
century Columbus to find out a practical method for the 
uniform settlement of international quarrels without re- 
course to war. It is one thing to suggest such a 
method and another to bring about its actual inauguration 
as a world-tribunal, accepted and in use. Perhaps the 
time is fully ripe for this. At the Columbus quadri- 
centennial of 1892, what grander conception could be 
carried into effect? There is to be at that celebration 
another World's Peace Congress similar to that held at 
Paris. This will not insure it. But some genius of a 
man as great in statesmanship and in humane purpose, as 
was Columbus in the sublime faith of an explorer, may, 
under Divine Providence, be raised up to accomplish the 
grand result. 

The discovery of Columbus was questioned on his 
return to P^urope. It took years to establish its full 
value and importance. Probably its greatest significance 
has waited till this quadri- centennial to be fully appre- 
ciated by all the world. Let now the representatives of 
all civilized nations come together upon this continent — 
still known as the "new" world; let them give to com- 
merce, and the other sources of national wealth and 
prosperity their proper place in the celebration ; let them 
exhibit the progress in inventions as applied to the useful 
arts and agriculiure, including all the uses of steam and 
electricity— all these as a matter of course. But why not 
go far beyond this in some adequate representation of 
the progress in letters and education, in social science, in 
the methods of popular education that are supplemental 
to the schools, such, for example, as the printing press 
affords? And, acting upon the hint of the Paris Ex- 
hibition, in connection with which, it is reported, there 
were held some 1G9 Conferences or Congresses, why not 
take one step beyond and actually inaugurate Tennyson's 
prophetic "Parliament of man and Federation of the 
world" ? This would be better than the discovery of a 
continent. 

Once established, it would be an international tribunal 
to which all the disagreements, disputes and complaints 
of the nations who became parties thereto and had a 
representation in it, could be referred for settlement. 
Great armies and navies could be first diminished and 
then abolished. The enormous taxes that oppress the 
people, in consequence of these and of the wars they help 
to foment, would cease. 

Should the quadri-centennial be celebrated at Chicago 
in 1892, what better place, what better time to institute 
such a world-tiibunal? It would be befitting the destiny 
which has presided over the American Continent and 
which made possible the Declaration of Independence, 
which made possible the Emancipation of tne slaves and 
the unparalleled march of civilization from the day of 
Columbus until now. It would answer again the faith 
of that seer already quoted : 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 

Better still, it would do more than anything else to 
establish universal peace — the beneficent reign of the 
Prince of Peace. — Chicago Farm, Field and Stockman. 



THE WORLD'S PROGRESS. 

[An extract from a New Year's Sermon at the People's Church, 
Chicago, by Kev. H. W. Thomas, D.D.] 

Another great step in the world's progress miybe seen 
in the transition from the military to the industrial types 
of society. So far as we know the first forms of gov- 
ernment were patriarchal and tribal. Might was recog- 
nized as right ; and the only security was in strength, 
and the foundation of strength was in the absolute power 
of the head of the tribe or kingdom. In the nature of 
the case a military organization must be despotic, and 
until the close of the middle ages the nations of Europe 
were distinctly of this type. The foundations of the 
Roman Empire were military ; and after the fall of Rome 
the States and governments that grew up out of the 
ruins were all conducted upon a war basis. Of course 
the industrial pursuits, especially agriculture, had to be 
carried on ; but the industrial was subservient to the 
military ; and the work was largely done by the women 
and the slaves. 

It is true that Europe has been in a state of war much 
of the time since the sixteenth century ; but the in- 
dustrial has gradually gained upon the military. Agri- 
culture and mechanics and all the arts of industry have 
grown in power and importance ; and this fact has had a 
powerful influence in shaping the questions of national 
and international legislation. The boundaries of countries 
have been settled by treaties, and the rights of nations, 
to some extent at least, guaranteed by the agreements of 
peace, instead of being left open to the fortunes of war. 
And although the governments of Europe still keep large 
standing armies, the industrial and peace-loving spirit is 
growing, and is now in the ascendancy. And one can 
hardly realize how much this means in the progress of 
the world. It is impossible to estimate the loss£sof war. 
The destruction is not of property alone, but of the lives 
of the young and the middle-aged men of the world. 
And who can tell how much of productive power, how 
much of the wealth of genius aud scholarship and art 
have been cut off by these untimely deaths ! All the 
gentler feelings of agriculture and the pursuits of peace, 
and the ties of home and the growing sentiments of the 
brotherhood of man are rising up against war. Other 
forms of greatness than the military, and other forms of 
courage, are asking for the help of the brave and the 
strong ; and men are coming to see and to feel that the 
heroes of peace are needed and that they are not less 
honored than the heroes of war. 



King Humbert of Italy has smoked so many cigarettes 
that his bronchial tubes have become affected. 



One of the most remarkable events of history has just 
occurred in South America — the deposing of an emperor, 
and the, transformation of a great nation from a monarchy 
into a republic by wholly peaceful means, without the sac- 
rifice of a life. It is, perhaps, the most striking proof 
yet furnished that the era of the people has come. It is 
a foregleam of an age, by and by to appear, when the 
affairs of nations shall be conducted by methods of rea- 
son and justice, and not by the old brutal method of 
arbitration (?) by the sword. — The Unitarian. 



Art builds on sand; the works of pride 
And human passion change and fall ; 

But that which shares the life of God, 
With Him survive* all. —J. 67. Whtltier. 



